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I was informed from a good quarter that there was no longer any
hope and that his physicians did not think he could survive the
night. I immediately after went to Whitehall; the Duke of York
had given orders to the officers who kept the door of the ante-
chamber to allow me to pass at all hours; he remained constantly
in the King's chamber, except when he came out to give orders
respecting what was passing in the town. The report was several
times spread during the day that the King was dead. As soon as I
arrived the Duke of York said to me, "The physicians think the
King is in the greatest danger; I beg you will assure your master
that in me he will always find a faithful and a grateful servant". I
remained in the King's antechamber till five o'clock; the Duke of
York invited me several times into the room and conversed with me
about what was passing without-doors, and of the assurances he
had received from all quarters that everything was very quiet in the
town and that he would be proclaimed King the instant his brother
should expire. I retired for some time to the apartments of the
Duchess of Portsmouth; I found her overwhelmed with grief for
the physicians had deprived her of all hopes. Nevertheless,
instead of speaking to me of her sorrow and of the loss she was
about to sustain, she led me into a closet, and said, ''Monsieur
1'Ambassadeur, I am going to tell you one of the greatest secrets in
the world, and if it were known it would cost me my head. At the
bottom of his heart the King is a Catholic, but he is surrounded
by Protestant bishops, and nobody informs him of his situation
or speaks to him of God. I cannot with decency again enter his
room, besides the Queen is always there. The Duke of York is
busied with his affairs, and these are too important to allow him to
take that care which he ought about the conscience of the King.
Go and tell him that I have conjured you to advise him to think on
what can be done to save the King's soul: he is master of the
King's room and he can cause to withdraw whoever he pleases.
Lose no time, for if there be the least hesitation it will be too late."
I immediately returned to the Duke of York. I begged him to
pretend to go to the apartment of the Queen who had quitted the
King's room; she had just been bled because she had fainted;
the room communicates with both the apartments; I followed him
to the Queen's and told him what the Duchess of Portsmouth had
said to me. He roused himself as it were from a profound lethargy:
"You are right," he said, "there is no time to lose. I would sooner
hazard everything than not do my duty on this occasion." He re-
turned to me an hour after, under pretence of again visiting the
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